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EDITED BY ENOCH LEWIS. has sown in His field! Some now, as formerly, 


cannot bear sound doctrine, but would rather say 
to the servants, prophesy to us smooth things, 
prophesy deceits; but such physicians are of no 
value who would cry, Peace, peace, when there 
is no peace but what the world gives. 

Twelfth Month 1st.—Many are and have been 
the trials and tribulations Caen had to pass 
through, both in my public and private capacity. 
My afflictions are great, and I seem often left 
comfortless, and at seasons ready to conclude 
that I would no more speak in the name of the 
Lord, and have ofttimes gone to meeting with 
that resolution; but when the word of life has 
sprung up in my heart, I could not refrain, and 
words would almost burst from my lips; and 
though no condemnation would follow, yet con- 
stant poverty of spirit would be my covering, and 
mortifying recollections of my past life would 
impress my mind, and sink me into great abased- 
ness of soul, therein acknowledging my unwor- 
thiness and unfitness to take the great and holy 
namé of my God in my lips; but to this state [ 
submit, and bear it patiently, as I am made sen- 
sible it is truly my desert. 

The Quarterly Meeting is now near, and it 
brings a considerable share of weight over my 
mind, as I do not know of any other minister 
likely to be present, and deep poverty is my at- 
tendant; but to the great Head of the church [ 
commit His family hereaway, and hope He will 
have compassion on them, and send them home 
satisfied that it was good that they were there. 

The Quarterly Meeting is now ended, and it 
was well attended for the time of the year; the 
meetings for worship were, [ think, favoured, 
and [ got through the service which presented, 
to my peace and satisfaction. The first sitting 
of the meeting for discipline felt to me in danger 
of being disturbed ; 1 thought Satan was present 
with us, and once, or oftener, shewed his head ; 
but the Lord was pleased to own us, and he was 
kept down, and a close exercise and watch pre- 
vailing, the business was concluded to satisfac- 
tion. The answer to the query, “ how meetings 
are kept up,” brought an exereise over Friends, 
that a committee was appointed (of which I was 
one) to attend all the Monthly Meetings, and 
assist them in making appointments to visit the 
deficient, and to stir them up to more dili- 
gence. 
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Life and Gospel labours of Joun Conran, of 
fe | ales, in Ireland. 


(Continued from page 723.) 


1813.—I have been greatly tried for these 
twelve months, with a stripped state, and with 
various temptations, the subtle adversary being 
permitted to assault me in various shapes, an 
repeatedly to roar against me, and terrify me 
with inward and fearful impressions on my 
mind. But these trials turned to a good account 
for me, by drawing me to seek for help from 
Him on whom help is laid, and through gracious 
condescension, in the needful time, His Divine 
presence was manifested in my soul, His holy 
light dispelled the darkness and administered 
strength ; so that in the frequent successions of 
these trials, strength was added to strength, holy 
confidence succeeded weakness, and I was here- 
by made measurably strong in the Lord, and by 
the power of His might enabled to rest in hope, 
that He who had been with me in many tribula- 
tions would never forsake me in my latter days; 
yet my faith was often closely tried. I attended 
the Yearly Meeting in Dublin this year, and had 
but little to offer in it, especially in the meet- 
ings for discipline, which to me were cloudy; I 
fear that the knowledge of the letter too much 
prevailed, which I believe casts a shadow over 
the brightness which otherwise would be seen, 
and in which alone the discipline can be suitably 
and comfortably conducted. 

[have at times felt my mind drawn to attend 
the meeting at Lisburn, to which I formerly 

nged ; in it my spirit has been baptized into 
* painful and trying state of poverty, and in the 
cross I have had to minister in this dry and bar- 
ren state without feeling relieved. Oh! the love 
of the world, how overwhelming it is, and chokes 
the precious seed that the good Husbandman 
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Third Month 7th, 1814.—The Quarterly 
Meeting at Lisburn: the meetings for discipline 
were low, Friends too generally are not suffi- 
ciently watchful over their own spirits, to keep 
them in obedience to Christ, in whom are all our 
fresh springs for service in the church. I have 
been for a long time kept very low in my mind, 
and in that state found myself drawn to minister, 
which has been in the cross, but I dared not 
neglect or refuse the opening. We are to offer 
the small cattle, as well as the large, when they 
are demanded of us—the former have been 
accepted at my hands. 

I have been drawn to visit sundry week-day 
meetings in the province, and the fewness of the 
attendants brought discouragement over the 
prospect ; but giving up to the small appear- 
ances in my mind, the service was often owned 
beyond my expectation, and I returned in peace. 
I generally am most easy not to make any unne- 
cessary delay after a meeting is over, but return 
and eat my morsel in secret, and receive from 
my Master what He is pleased to grant, which is 
ofttimes an impressive sense of my own unwor- 
thiness, and under that impression I can render 
the praise to whom it is due. 

Fourth Month.—I am now passing through 
baptisms preparatory to the Yearly Meeting in 
Dublin, which are deeply afflicting, and hard to 
be borne. Excuses of age (nearly 75 years), and 
infirmities are not felt to be sufficient for my 
absenting myself from it, neither a daily prevail- 
ing sense of unworthiness and unfitness to ap- 
pear with the more enlightened children of the 
Lord; nothing affords peace but submission to 
the requirings of a Mastcr who knows me, and 
what I can be made to endure. My exercise is 
so great that death seems to be preferable, and 
the day of my birth lamented that a man child 
was born into the world—wo is me! for many 
reasons! But the Lord knows my afilictions, 
and in His unutterable wisdom permits me to be 
thus tried, and by those who should not do it, 
which makes it harder to be borne. 

Fifth Month.—I attended the Yearly Meeting 
in Dublin, which cost me a close exercise for 
some weeks, feeling considerable bodily, as well 
as spiritual weakness ; but I was enabled to give 
up and to trust for the renewal of strength both 
ways to Divine Mercy. I had some service in 
the meeting for discipline, and in alarge evening 
meeting on First day, to my satisfaction. 

Ninth Month 11th—First day, at Megabry, 
a time of deep wading in silence, which was at 
length broken with these expressions, “ Ye be- 
lieve in God, believe also in me,’’—“ the devils 
believe and tremble.” If we do not believe in 
Christ our faith stands upon the same grounds 
with theirs, and we lose the benefit of His second 
coming, without sin unto salvation; and if we 
despise Him in His little and low appearance in 
our hearts, the Jews did so in his bodily appear- 
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His appearance may be to the carnally wise 4.) 
prudent of this generation, it was He whom ¢}, 
ungels of God were commanded to Worship, 7 

Eleventh Month 13th. — The Preparatiy: 
Meeting at Megabry, in which my faith y. 
closely tried, feeling a subject on my mind for , 
long time, but attended with so little ability , 
deliver it that I struggled much and long to pas 
it by; but near the conclusion I felt strength tn 
stand up, and was [enabled] to get through t, 
my peace; my usual dryness succeeded, pj 
sunk my spirit into mourning, but I was mer. 
fully supported by the arising of these words jy 
my mind, “ Seek not to thyself great things, anj 
thy life shall be given thee for a prey whitherso. 
ever thou goest,”’ which comforted me, as | haye 
hitherto felt life to follow those weak appear. 
ances. 

20th.—First day, at Megabry ; a state of inf. 
delity was the burden of my spirit, arising out 
of those writings which are so plentifully scat. 
tered abroad in these days, leading the unwary 
astray, to follow after lying vanities and the 
deceivings of their own foolish hearts, thinking 
to comprehend the things of God by their own 
wisdom. I have felt this day much depressed in 
mind, from not giving up to attend the Monthly 
Meeting at Moyallen, yesterday; the pointing 
thereto was so small, and my poverty so prevalent, 
that I passed it by, and I hope to be more atten. 
tive in future. The ways of God are at times 
unsearchable, and past our finding out. The 
Quarterly Meeting will be in about two weeks, 
which I expect will bring me into some prepara- 
tory baptisms, as is usually my lot before thex 
large gatherings; may the Lord strengthen my 
weakness, which is very great, and has been for 
some time past, if it be His holy will! 

Twelfth Month 6th.—Our Quarterly Meeting 
at Lurgan: in the concluding meeting I was 
enlarged in an open and clear testimony in de- 
fence of the Scriptures, and the Divinity of our 
blessed Lord, against a spirit of antichrist which 
seemed to possess some present ; and I concluded 
the meeting in supplicating the Lord that lle 
would be pleased afresh to anoint the eyes of 
those who eaid they saw, bat were blind, and © 
open their eyes that they might see the New 
Jerusalem, and the beauty of true holiness, 80% 
to be able to worship God aright through the 
Spirit of his beloved Son, who is God over i, 
blessed for ever and forevermore. The meeting 
concluded under a solemn covering, and I r- 
turned home in peace. 

My movements in the ministry for some year 
back have been after long waiting, the a - 
ance of life very small, and my faith closely trie’, 
but a necessity has attended which I have beet 
afraid to neglect; they have often been ad 
pectedly enlarged in Gospel love, and afford 
peace: but very shortly the whole recollection 
of the precious unction has been clearly taken 


ance and were rejected of Him; and small as! from me, and I have been reduced to my ¥™ 
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appear at the Court House, in order to be en- 
rolled in a company for military service, but who 
had refused compliance with the command, were 
forcibly taken from their families and homes and 
carried to a company who were on their march 
to Norfolk. Besides the pain of separation from 
the tenderest connections in life, those Friends 
had the melancholy prospect of probably being 
dragged to the field of battle, and at all events 
of being associated with military men, to most 
of whom they were strangers; and stationed, 
during the sickly season, in what was considered 
one of the most unhealthy parts of the country. 
On the way, these Friends took no part in any 
transactions of a military character, bat quietly 
walked on after their companions. Their inof- 
fensive demeanour soon gained for them the con- 
fidence of the officers, so that on the evening of 
the second day of their march, being the last of 
the week, they obtained permission to visit their 
friends and attend a meeting among them on the 
following day ; they merely giving a promise to 
appear at a designated place on Second day 
morning. 












































safe-guard, for there nothing can dress 
pete with the odours and oluminuand that 
had been poured forth when the Bridegroom had 
entered into His chamber. Blessed are the 
dead who thus die, yea, saith the Spirit, they 
shall rest from their labours, and their works 
shall follow them! Blessed poverty indeed, for 
in it the creaturely part has no share ! 

First Month 12th, 1815.—The Monthly Meet- 
ing near Ballinderry : the fore-part of the meet- 
ing was a low time, my mind was much tried 
with a wandering spirit, which I endeavoured to 
subject, and after some time experienced quiet ; 
when that passage opened on my mind recom- 
mending the offering our bodies a living sacri- 
fice, os I was gradually enlarged, and led to 
compare the state I had been baptized into dur- 
ing the early part of the meeting to the waves of 
the sea, succeeding one another—that this was 
the work of the enemy to render our sacrifice 
unacceptable to God—but let us suffer the waves 
to pass over our heads, and not to carry us away 
into the world, and thereby [deprive] us of the 
opportunity of renewing our strength in Christ, 
who, through His instruments, appointed those 
seasons to His church and family for that gra- 
cious end and purpose. It was a time of refresh- 
ment and renewal of strength, for I went to 
meeting under deep exercise, not expecting or 
desiring to be so engaged, and under the feeling 
of life 1 was drawn forth in supplication at the 
close. The covering of the first meeting was 
carried into the meeting for discipline, which 
was conducted and concluded in a truly solemn 
manner; the praise is due to that allwise and 
holy Being in whom “ is life, and the life is the 
light of men,” and who has not forgotten to be 
gracious to a backsliding people ! 


(To be continued.) 


Agreeably to their engagement they met their 
companions on the morning proposed, but as 
they refused to bear arms, or to perform any 
services of a military character, they also de- 
clined partaking of their rations, choosing 
to avoid being 5 atthe to the company. ‘This 
conscientious and disinterested conduct was ob- 
served and appreciated by some of those who 
witnessed it. ‘The troop to which they were at- 
tached was accustomed to enter the towns which 
lay in their way, with the usual display of mili- 
tary parade, but these Friends walked along 
after the rest without participating in the glitter- 
ing show. In this manner they passed through 
Norfolk, and took their station in a rope walk on 
its borders. 


While passing through Norfolk, under great 
depression of mind, exposed to the view of the 
numerous spectators who lined the windows and 
sides of the streets, and by whom they suppos- 
ed themselves regarded with contempt, a person 
in the bloom of manhood, with military dress 
and musket in his hand, accosted them, enquir- 
ed their situation, and kindly invited them to 
visit his house, which he pointed out to them, 
whenever they could obtain permission so to do, 
He also told them he could introduce them to 
some others, who, as well as himself, would 
cheerfully receive them into their houses. This 
unexpected manifestation of kindness not only 
excited a feeling of thankfulness to the Disposer 
of events, but afforded encouragement to perse- 
vere in the line of apprehended duty. The man 
who thusintroduced himself to their acquaintance, 
they afterwards learned, had a birth-right in our 
Society. His subsequent conduct, while the 
Friends remained at Norfolk, was fully answer- 
able to his introductory professions. 





For Friends’ Review. 
ADVOCATES OF PEACE. 


A narrative has been recently furnished to the 
editor, which details some of the sufferings of 
Friends in support of their well known testimo- 
ny against the anti-christian practice of war, 
which, though not attended by any very remark- 
able incidents may probably be interesting to 
some of our readers, The following is abridged 
from the account transmitted by one of the 
Friends now living in the State of Ohio. 

In the early part of the 7th month, 1813,* 
three Friends, inhabitants of Sussex county, 
Virginia, who had been previously summoned to 
BB ok 1 ne «ae ANRC ile AM IRIE 5: 


*The writer of the narrative leaves it uncertain in 
of those years, 1812 or 1813, the event occurred ; 
but as the war with England was declared on the 18th 
of 6th month, 1812, and the first military transactions 
eecurred on the northern frontier, the blockading of 
the Chesapeake by the British Squadron taking place in 
1813, it is clear that was the year in which the events 
related in this narrative occursed. 
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During their journey, as well as after their 
arrival at Norfolk, they were frequently exposed 
to the taunts of the lower class of their military 
associates, and they were sometimes told that in 
case of abattle, they would be pushed into the 
front; but the officers and more respectable de- 
scription of soldiers treated them civilly, and 
appeared to feel for their trying situation. 

The British fleet was then lying in the bay, 
in sight of their encampment, at the distance of 
about ten miles: yet it does not appear that any 
hostile collision between them and the American 
forces occurred while our friends were with them. 

There was, however, considerable sickness, and 
there were a number of deaths among the sol- 
diery, our friends contributing their aid to relieve 
the sufferings of the diseased; their own health 
in the mean time remaining unimpaired. 


After being one or two weeks at their encamp- 
ment, the Friends were taken one morning, in 
company with some others, bya guard under 
arms, a distance from their quarters, to the office 
of the Brigade inspector. Upon arriving at the 
office they were civilly introduced, while their 
companions were left atthe door. The object of 
their presentation to that officer they then learn- 
ed was to answer a charge of being absent with- 
out leave from the field at the time of training. 
Their practice was, when the roll was called in 
the morning, to answer to their names as evi- 
dence that they had not absconded ; but when the 
order was given to march out for exercise in the 
field they paid no attention to it, but quietly re- 
mained in their quarters. This they found was 
the offence for which they were arraigned. The 
Brigade inspector, however, appearing quite mo- 
derate, said but little tothem. Some one who 
was present, but whether an officer or not is left 
unexplained,suggested that they should be compel- 
Jed to perform military service, upon which a port- 
ly looking man who was standing by, expressed, 
in indignant terms, a sense of the injustice and 
absurdity of the proposal ; observing that a simi- 
lar attempt was made upon their friends at Pe- 
tersburg a few days before. ‘They had not till 
ther been informed that other Friends had just 
experienced the same kind of trial. 


Their examination appears to have been very 
brief, and they were dismissed without censure 
or reprimand. As they walked out of the office 
the man who opposed the exercise of force, fol- 
lowed them, and in a very kind and conciliatory 
manner, gave them his name, pointed out his 
residence, and invited them to partake of his 
hospitality whenever they could obtain permis- 
sion. From some cause the friends did not avail 
themselves of this invitation. 

At a later period they were again taken to a 
guard tent, apparently under the character of 
offenders, at some distance from their place of 
encampment. ‘The charge, as far as understood, 


was nearly the same as before. They had not. 
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been long there, when Captain Gregg, an entin, 
stranger to them, volunteered his influeng is 
their favour. As there were others there ¢ 

trial, he suggested their dismissal till next g. : 
to allow time for disposing of the other cas. 
They were accordingly set at liberty on ¢h,;, 
promise to appear at the same place on the {). 
lowing day, and the Captain invited them to };. 
tent, and offered any assistance in his power {,; 
their relief. He also informed their officers ¢}yy; 
they had no right to take these Friends by for 
from their homes ; but that they ought to hay. 
summoned them to attend, and in case of nev. 
lect or refusal, a fine might have been recoyerw 
which could not then be done. 


At the time appointed they appeared agrees. 
bly to promise, and were soon dismissed, with. 
out any formal charge being made againy 
them. 

These Friends being thus placed in contact 
with military men, gave frequent occasion to 
discuss the question relative to their testimony 
against war. They were plied with the usuil 
argument that if the principle of non-resistance 
was generally adopted, the country would be an 
easy prey tothe enemy; but the friends informed 
them there were many who held their principle 
among those whom they termed their enemies, 
and that of course they were equally restrained 
from acting against them. An opportunity le. 
ing thus afforded to discuss the policy as well as 
the intrinsic evils of war, many honest individu- 
als were led to acknowledge that the country 
was no loser by the maintainence of their priv- 
ciples. 


It was soon perceived that their officers had 
become desirous of getting rid of them, but did 
not consider themselves authorized to discharg: 
them. They were encouraged to apply to Gen: 
eral Taylor,* who seems to have held the priv- 
cipal command at Norfolk, for a discharge, au 
accordingly called at his residence. They found 
him encompassed with men under arms, but lie 
treated them with the utmost politeness, invited 
them to be seated by him, and listened to their 
exposition of their conscientious scruples in re- 
lation to war. Upon requesting a discharge, le 
informed them that none but the Governor of 
the State possessed that authority. He sugges 
ted, that being humane men, they might go 
the Hospital and attend upon the sick. But they 
informed him, that, although quite willing ' 
assist the sick who fell in their way, they were 
not free to assume a station which could identify 
them with the operations of war. He then 
kindly proposed that they should be permitted to 
take a place at the Hospital, and that no enquiry 
should be made whether they performed the ser- 
vices assigned them or not. This conduct of the 


—_ 





*This was not the late President of the United States, 
but an eminent lawyer of Norfolk, more known as ¢ 
professional, than as a military character. 
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not only excited their gratitude towards 
— patee Pe a lively sense of thankful- 
ness to the Author of all good, to whose over- 
ruling band they ascribed the favour which was 
offered. The expedient, however, appeared too 
much like a subterfuge, instead of an upright 
support of their testimony against war, to be ac- 


ted. 

“trough these Friends were thus separated 
from their families and deprived of the society 
of their fellow professors, there being no Friends 
in the neighbourhood, they experienced a degree 
of kindness, hardly to have been expected, from 
the officers who were placed over them; their 
acting Colonel sometimes declaring that he gave 
them liberty which he durst not take himself. 
And while sharing the coarse accommodations of 
a camp, and sleeping on the floor, they were at 
times so covered with the evidence of heavenly 
good as to be raised above all sense of suffering 
or sorrow. 

After about six weeks had been passed under 
this kind of restraint, a proposal was made by 
some of the officers, that as a considerable force 
from the distant parts of the State was then as- 
sembled at Norfolk, those who were drafted 
from the nearer counties, should be discharged 
for the present, and called upon, as they readily 
could be, if their service should be required. 
The three Friends came within the limits of this 
arrangement; and being asked as to the receipt 
of pay for the time thus passed in camp, they 
declined receiving any. They were then, with- 
out waiting for the arrangement of the accounts 
with others who were drafted with them, taken 
before the Colonel of the regiment and openly 
discharged. Their neighbours who had been 
dra'ted with them, and who expected to be also 
released a few days later, were required to serve 
out the term for which they were called. 

In this simple narrative we find the truth 
verified which was uttered on a certain occasion 
by Christopher Fox, the father of George : 


“whoever keep to the Truth, the Truth will bear 
them out.” 


For Friends’ Review. 
SHAWNESE INDIANS. 


A letter from Thomas Wills, dated at Friends’ 
Shawnee School, 6th month 27, and addressed to 
‘friend in this city, gives the agreeable infor- 
mation that the school this season is large for 
the summer session, and that they have been fa- 
voured with health; while they hear of much 
hemeaed many sudden deaths, around them. 

cholera is reported to prevail in man 
of the territory, and to Leteieed fatal = a 
of the Indians. They have been visited with an 
unusual succession of storms, accompanied with 
abundance of thunder and lightning. 

When this letter was written, the family was 
“gaged in collecting their harvest ; and it was 





pleasing to find, that in addition to the boys who 
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are pupils in the school, they had no fewer than 
twenty-five Indian men employed in the wheat 
field. Thus we find that these sons of the for- 
est, instead of relying upon the precarious sup- 
_ of the chase, are learning to earn their 

read by the sweat of their face, in the cultured 
field. These native labourers, we are told, con- 
duct themselves in a becoming manner, when 
seated round the family table. 

On the school farm, they have this year 
thirty-eight acres in wheat, which though some- 
what affected with rust, was expected to yield 
about twenty bushels to the acre. The oats and 
Indian corn, the quantity of which is not stated, 
are said to be promising. 





THE FLOUNDERS INSTITUTE. 


The Flounders Institute, from the circum- 
stance of having its origin in the bounty of an 
individual founder, has not, like the other edu- 
cational institutions of our Religious Society, the 
necessity or the opportunity of making a periodi- 
cal report of its state to any constituent or super- 
intending authority. 

The Trustees nevertheless believe that the In- 
stitute has already, during its short course, 
enlisted in its behalf the interest and good-wishes 
of a considerable number of Friends, who would 
be glad to receive some account of its progress, 
and, should occasions present themselves, to aid 
in increasing its efficiency. They are therefore 
desirous of making known a few particulars re- 
specting its commencement, and its present con- 
dition and resources. 

The origin of the Trust, and the views of the 
Trustees in entering upon its administration, are 
set forth in their printed Declaration of the 3d of 
Sixth month, 1848, which accompanies this ac- 
dress. But the present condition and prospects 
of the Institute cannot be fully understood with- 
out some further reference to the instructions of 
the founder. The deed of foundation confined 
the Trustees, in the choice of locality, to the 
County of York, and especially pointed their at- 
tention to the village of Ackworth, a place which 
on other grounds appeared to them to possess 
very peculiar claims to preference in carrying out 
the special objects for which the Trust was 
created. In the next place, the deed, on tech- 
nical grounds, with a view to the perfect legal 
validity of the Trust, restricted the Trustees 
from the purchase of real estate, but gave them 
powers for rendering available to the purposes of 
the foundation, any landed property that might 
come into their hands from other sources. 

It was soon apparent that no building suitable 
for the purpose was to be obtained in Ackworth, 
or the neighbourhood ; and had there been any, 
the Trustees could not have laid out any part of 
their original Trust-fund in its purchase. From 
the latter difficulty they were, however, relieved 
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by the generosity of one of their number (the 
late Joseph John Gurney,) who, with the aid of 
two other Friends, purchased from Ackworth 
School, and presented to the Flounders Trustees, 
about five acres of land, not far distant from the 
School, and admirably adapted for the erection of 
a suitable building for the Institute. 

But though thus provided with a site, the 
Trustees had no power to employ the capital of 
their Trust-fund in building upon it. Being 
nevertheless desirous that the present generation 
should partake early of the benefit of the endow- 
ment, and deeming it expedient that the erections 
should be adequate to the probable future re- 
quirements of such an Institution, they judged it 
best to raise by loan the greater part of the cost 
of building and fitting up the house, rather than 
wait until the accumulated dividends should pro- 
vide a fund for this purpose. 

These steps having been taken, and the build- 
ing completed, and furnished in a substantial 
manner, the Flounders Institute was opened for 
the reception of students in the Eighth month, 
1848. The house and premises, comprising lec- 
ture and class rooms, laboratory, and other ac- 
commodations, have proved to be well adapted 
to the purposes designed, and thus far the hopes 
of the Trustees have been fully realized. From 
the students who have been admitted, no fewer 
than eight of our boarding schools have already | 
been supplied with teachers. 

It should be borne in mind that this Institu- 
tion has for its object, not merely the training of 
teachers for the public and private schools of 
the Society, but the providing of tutors for pri- 
vate families. Its range of studies consequently 
includes, in addition to the ordinary branches of 
education, the Greek and Latin, French and 
German Languages, Mathematics, Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy, Natural History, and, 
as far as practicable, instructions in the Art of 
Teaching: keeping, at the same time, promi- 
nently in view the evidences of natural and re- 
vealed religion, and an acquaintance with our 
Christian testimonies; and aiming, above all, at 
the formation of religious character and habits. 
When it is considered how powerful is the influ- 
ence which a teacher, whether public or private, 
may exert over the minds of his scholars, and how, 
dificult it has long been found to obtain an ade- 
quate supply of well-qualified instructors amongst 
Friends, it is not easy to over-estimate the im- 
portance of the benefits which an institution, that 
promises so materially to lesson, if not altogether 
to obviate this difficulty, is calculated to confer 
upon the various classes in our Religious Society. 

The circumstance that the students at the 
Flounders Institute receive their board, lodging, 
and education free of charge, whilst it brings the 
poorest amongst us, who may give evidence of 
fitness to become teachers, within the range of 
its benefits, necessarily co-operates, with other 
causes, to place it in a position financially, which 
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Lt 


gives it a strong claim upon the generosity ,¢ 
‘riends of ability, who may desire to see the 
limits of its usefulness not unduly or needjos:). 
circumscribed. It has been stated already thet 
in order not to postpone to a remote period the 
commencement of the Institution, the Truste:s 
were compelled to borrow. The interest of ;}), 
debt has to be defrayed out of the annual income 
of the Trust-fund, leaving a balance barely ¢ al 
to the necessary current expenses of the esta}. 
lishment, and affording no adequate provision 
for its re-payment. The Trustees, moreover, {inj 
themselves precluded from increasing the number 
of students, however eligible and earnest tho 
applicants; and they are besides considera}, 
limited in providing means for tbe further im. 
provement of those already within its walls, 
They submit, therefore, that these circumstances, 
when viewed in relation to the position which the 
Institution occupies, in providing teachers for 
Friends’ schools and families, fully justify the 
Trustees in appealing to the kind consideration 
of their friends, and in asking for pecuniary aid, 
The debt now owing by the Institution is little 
short of £4,000, aod this debt the Trustees 
anxiously desire to see extinguished. They be. 
lieve there are not a few within the borders of 
our Society who, when made acquainted with 
the actual state of the case, would gladly con- 
tribute to this object, or aid in promoting the 
greater efficiency of the establishment by sub- 
scriptions on annuity, donations, or bequests. 
But pecuniary aid is not the only means of 
assistance which may be advantageously extended 
to the Institute by the liberality of Friends. The 
library and the stock of philosophical apparatus 
are very incomplete, whilst, from the restrictive 
influence of the circumstances above alluded to, 
the Trustees are unable satisfactorily to supply 
either of these deficiencies. As they believe that 
there may be many Friends who have in their 
possession standard works on literature or science, 
or approved religious books, collections of objects 
illustrating natural history, or portions of scien- 
tific apparatus, in which they may, from various 
circumstances, have ceased to take an immediate 
and personal interest, they would strongly press 
upon the attention of such Friends the import 
ance of making donations of this character to 
the Institute, where they would be carefully pre- 
served, and be of permanent benefit. Several 
valuable presents of this description have already 
been made, particularly an observatory and tele- 
scope, with some other philosophical apparatus. 
The Trustees, in conclusion, would invite theit 
friends to inspect the establishment and judge 
for themselves of its claims on their bounty, be- 
lieving as they do, that it is, under the Divine 
blessing, eminently calculated to promote in the 
Society of Friends an improved tone of literary 
and religious education. Signed on behalf of the 
Trustees, JosEPH Pease, Secretary. 
Flounders Institute, Ackworth, lst mo. 30, 1891. 
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A Declaration of the Views of the Trustees of the, precept, may promote in the minds of their 

Flounders Institute, relative tothe Educational | pupils the establishment of those Christian prin- 
Trust reposed in them by the late Benjamin} ciples and testimonies which, by our Religious 
Flounders, of Yurm. Society, are believed faithfully to represent, or 
Extracted from the Trustees’ Minute Book.] truly to flow from, the doctrines and precepts of 
1 na careful consideration of the subject,| Christ; for the attainment of these ends, the 
the Trustees have unanimously adopted the fol-| Trustees recognize the importance of selecting 
lowing minuiss, viz : youths for instruction who are not only of de- 
Ist.—The great object of the Educational Es-| cidedly promising talents, but whose indications 
tablishment, founded by the bounty of the late of moral and Se character hold out a fair 
Benjamin Flounders, of Yarm, is the training of | prospect of their being worthy of the high office 
Teachers, competent, from their moral and lite-| for which they are designed; and, with the same 
rary attainments, to undertake the instruction of | views, the Trustees feel that it will be their duty, 
the sons of Friends, in their schools or families, 


in the selection of tutors, to give a decided pre- 
to the full extent which the wants and circum-| ference to those applicants who have evinced at- 
stances of the Society render desirable. 


tachment to the principles of Friends, and who, 
2d.—The course of instruction pursued in the 


having entered upon the Christian course them- 
Institute, in accordance with the deed of Trust, 


selves, are most calculated, by life and conversa- 
shall include ancient and modern Languages, | tion, to draw the minds of their charge into the 
Mathematics, and Natural Philosophy in all its | love of truth and holiness, and the due apprecia- 
parts; with such other branches of knowledge as | tion of whatever is included in the gospel of our 
the Trustees may, from time to time, deem need-| Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
ful to constitute a sound and liberal education. 6th.—The Trustees are of opinion that the 
3d.—The Trustees are of opinion that the ob-| benefits of the Flounders Institute may be ex- 
jects of the founder will be most fully obtained, | tended to some who are not resident in the house, 
at least in the first instance, by the reception into | having a particular reference to the Apprentices 
the establishment of three classes of pupils: The| and Teachers at Ackworth School; and, as in- 
first, consisting of youths not less than fifteen | struction in the art of teaching must be a pri- 
years of age, who, if their talents and conduct| mary object in a training establishment, the 
render it suitable, may remain several years in 


Trustees are not without hope that the students 
the establishment, and go through such a course of the Institute may derive benefit on this im- 
of study in it, or out of it, under its direction, as 


portant point, from their occasional employment 
may qualify them for the highest position as| as teachers in the schools of the old establish- 
teachers ; the second, of young persons rather 


ment. With the same object the Trustees con- 
more advanced in age, who have not been 


template the employment of the pupils in the 
brought up to the profession, but have good instruction of their fellow-students, under the 
talents, and are conscientiously disposed to be- 


direction of the Principal. 
come teachers; the third, of those who have| 7th. The immediate management of the whole 
been trained to the office of teacher, and are 


establishment will be placed under an officer to 
desirous of improving themselves by the instruc-| be called the Principal, whose authority will be 
tion afforded in the Flounders’ Institute. 


paramount in the family. 
4th—The students are to be chosen from! 8th—It is the earnest wish of the Trustees, 
among the “sons of the poorer classes of persons that the various members of the Flounders’ In- 
of the persuasion of the people called Quakers, or | stitute, officers and students, should constitute a 
members of the Society of Friends,” purposing Christian family, conducted in all respects in 
to act as teachers in the schools or families of 


0 accordance with the views of Friends; and as 
Friends ; and, if the funds at the disposal of the | the number of individuals composing the family 
Trustees will allow of it, board, lodging, and in- 


is not likely to be large, the Trustees desire and 
struction will be provided free of all charge. The | hope that, in its general habits, it may partake, 
students who pursue a prolonged course of in-| more than is usually the case in schools, of a 
struction, will enter for one year only, and will | domestic character; the Principal maintainin 
be liable to summary discharge in the course of | an intercourse with the students rather seneahel 
it, in case of improper conduct. As the object | than magisterial. 

of the Trust is the training of efficient teachers,| 9th.—It is agreed that an annual meeting of 
4 close examination will take place, previously to | the Trustees shall be held, at the Institute, pre- 

expiration of each year, into the character 


viously to the period of the summer vacation, 
and attainments of those students who desire to 


A and that other meetings be held at such times 
remain in the Institute, for the purpose of deter- | and places as may be determined. 

mining the propriety of their further training. | JAMES BacKkHousE, Samuet Tuxr, 

_ Sth—The Trustees believe themselves bound, | Jon Pease, Josep G. Barcray, 
in the selection of pupils and the appointment of| Joun C. Backnouse, Josep Rowntree, 
tutors, to keep steadily and prominently in view 


) JosEPH PEASE, Joun Hopekin. 
the training of teachers, who, by example and! London, Sixth month 3d, 1848. 
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TEMPERANCE. 


In Thomas Chalkley’s Journal, under date of 
11th month, 1726, he says: “as I was medita- 
ting in my closet, on the duty and beauty of 
that great virtue of temperance, it appeared very 
bright to the view of my mind, and the great 
benefit of it to those who loved and lived in it. 
First, as to religion, it tends to keep the mind in 
an even temper, which isa help to devotion, and 
the practice of religious duties. Second, it is a 
great preservative to health and a good constitu- 
tion. Third, it is a blessing to posterity, in 
many considerations. Whereas, intemperance 
destroys the health, stains the reputation, hurts 
posterity, in respect to a healthy constitution of 
body and estate, ruins many families, brings to 
poverty and disgrace, and what is yet worst of 
all, is a great let to religion and the true fear of 
God, ial ts a great scandal to any who make 
profession of the Christian religion.” 


the ocean to the centre of the earth is 3,965 m3)... 
but in latitude 29°, near which the Miseissipp; q;, 
charges its waters into the Gulf of Mexico, the gi. 
tance is 3,959.4 miles. Hence it appears that :),, 
waters of the Itasca Lake, though 1,500 ,,, 
above those of the ocean in the same latitude, 
actually recede from the centre of the earth mor 
than 21,000 feet while performing their course Over 
the falls of St. Anthony and other cascades, gn, 
along the winding bed of the father of rivers, ;, 
the Mexican Gulf. 

This flattening of the earth, or protuberance o; 
the equatorial regions is, as already intimated, th, 
result of the earth’s diurnal rotation, a motio, 
which is proved to have been uniformly continued 
from the days of Hipparchus to the present time, 
and therefore, doubtless, during all preceding ages, 
If this were to stop, the waters of the Itasca Lake 
would no longer find their way to the Mexican 
Gulf, but the briny contents of the latter would 
flood the sources of the Mississippi, and in case the 
equatorial regions contain water enough, the falls 
of St. Anthony would disappear, and the Itasea 
Lake would be covered with an ocean, which the 
sounding line could hardly fathom. 
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Mississippi, which we have copied into this week’s 
number, suggests an enquiry which may, perhaps, 
be new to some of our readers. The waters of that 
Lake, we observe, are estimated to be about 1,500 
feet above the level of the ocean, and the Missis- 
sippi, reckoning its course from that Lake to its 
outlet in the Mexican Gulf, is said to flow upwards 650,663 slaves owned by ministers and members ot 


of three thousand miles, with an average descent} Protestant Churches in the United States.—Public 
of about five inches to a mile. The earth, we| P. 


apers. 

know, is usually regarded as a sphere, or globe,| As the whole number of slaves held in the 
with some relatively slight irregularities of surface, | United States, amounts, in round numbers, to 
which give a current to rivers and streams. View-| three millions, of which the above list includes be- 
ing the subject in that light, we should naturally | tween a fourth and a fifth, we may reasonably 
conclude that the waters of the Itasca Lake, in | enquire, by what class of people are the rest pos 
their progress to the mouth of the Mississippi, ap-| sessed? Do the holders of four-fifths of the slaves 
proach the centre of the earth about 1,500 feet.| in this model republic make no profession to reli- 
This conclusion, however, is entirely erroneous. 


gion ? or to what denomination of professors do 
Philosophers have proved that a fluid globe, re-| they belong? But, without attempting to answer 
volving on its axis, would assume the form of an. 


these questions, we may correctly consider the fact, 
oblate spheroid, more or less flattened, according | supposing it to be a fact, that 650,000 slaves are 
to the greater or less velocity of its rotation ; and | held in the United States by ministers and men 
it has been clearly ascertained by measures on | bers of the protestant churches, as one that must 
various parts of its surface, that the earth, with 


exercise a powerful influence in maintaining the 
slight irregularities on its exterior, is actually flat- 


system. If ministers and members of protestant 
tened so that its equatorial radius is about thirteen | churches can retain their fellow-men of the Afn- 
miles greater than the semi-axis. In other words, 


can race in slavery, without incurring the censure 
a meridian of the earth is not a circle, but very | of the religious community to which they belong, 
nearly an ellipsis, whose greatest diameter is | we can scarcely regard this procedure as anything 
7,925 miles, and the least 7,899 miles. From these 


less than a practical declaration, that slavery is Dut 
data we find, by caleulation, that in latitude 48 


inconsistent with the principles of the Gospel. 
degrees, which appears to be nearly the latitude of 


And if Christian professors can reconcile their cou- 
the Itasca Lake, the distance from the surface of! sciences to the practice, we may readily conceive, 


Staves Ownep By Cuaraistians.—By calculations 
based upon the United States Census and statistics 
of religious bodies, it is estimated that Methodists 
in the United States own 219,563 slaves; Presby- 
terians, (Old and New Schools,) 77,000 ; Baptists, 
115,000 ; Campbellites, 101,000; Episcopalians, 
88,000 ; other Protestants, 50,000 ; making a sum o! 











ee 
that such as make their religion a secondary and 
subordinate consideration, will not feel themselves 
called to @ purer morality than their religiously 
professing acquaintances. 

It may, indeed, be safely asserted, that the 
standard of morals, in any community, depends 
chiefly upon the example and opinions of the reli- 
gious If those who profess to be guided 
by the precepts and principles of the Christian re- 
ligion, could be induced to withdraw their counte- 
nance and support from the system of slavery, 
there can be no doubt that their example would 
have a powerful effect in the promotion of general 
emancipation. A practice which was discarded by 
all the professors of religion, would necessarily be 
considered as immoral and disreputable, and would 
be avoided, from a regard to reputation. 

The generation of Friends who first declared the 
holding of slaves a disownable offence, has passed 
away. If a similar course had been simultaneously 
adopted by the other Christian societies in the 
United States, it is scarcely conceivable that the 
present race would have known any thing of those 
angry discussions, which we are sometimes told are 
shaking the Union to its centre, and endangering 
its permanence, Without the countenance of the 
religious world, slavery must, in all probability, 
have long since slunk into dens and caverns to hide 
itself from the contempt and detestation of the free 
and enlightened inhabitants of this western para- 
dise. Our Religious Society has had the honour 
of first extinguishing slavery within its own limits ; 
and when we can unite in withdrawing our aid 
from the market, on which the whole fabric stands, 


then, and I fear not till then, our testimony against | 


slavery will be consistently maintained.* 





Diev,—On the morning of the 26th ult., at her 
residence in Rush county, Indiana, Martua, wife 
of Joseph Oliver Andrews, and daughter of Micajah 
Binford, in the 23d year of her age; a member of 
Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting. The Christian for- 
titude with which this dear young Friend was ena- 
bled to bear the protracted illness, which was, we 
rust, in merey meted out to her, gave evidence that 
while in health she had not been indifferent to a 
Preparation for eternity. Before her close she was 
enabled to raise her feeble voice in praises to her 
Father in Heaven, for all his merciful dealings with 





* At the “Christian Anti-Slavery Convention,” held at 
Chicago in the early part of last month, the following 
resolution, with others, was adopted: “ This Convention 
recommend to Anti-Slavery Christians, when practicable, 
‘0 give preference, in their purchases, to the productions 
of free labour, and to abstain, as much as possible, from 
a of those articles which are produced by unpaid 
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HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The Winter Term will commence on Fourth day, 
the 8th of 10th month next. 

Applicants will please state the age of the stud- 
ent, and whether a member of the Society of 
Friends. Address, 

Cuarves YarnaLt, Secretary of the Board, 
No. 39, High St. Philada. 
8th mo.—3t, 





From Schoolcraft's Narrative. 
ITASCA LAKE. 


The source of the Mississippi. 
Itasea Lake, the Lac La Bieche of the French, 


is in every respect a beautiful sheet of water, 
seven or eight miles in extent, lying among hills 
of diluvial formation, surmounted with pines, 
which fringe the distant horizon, and form an 
agreeable contrast with the green foliage of its 
immediate shores. Its greatest length is from 
southeast to northwest, with a southern prolon- 
gation, or bay, which receives a brook. The 
waters are temperate and bright, and reflect fo- 
liage produced by the elm, lynn, maple, and 
cherry, together with other species more abundant 
in northern latitudes. The lake itself is of an ir- 
regular form. 

The outlet of Itasca Lake is perhaps ten or 
twelve feet broad, with an apparent depth of 
twelve or eighteeninches. The discharge of wa- 
ter seems to be copious, compared to its inlet. 
Springs may, however, produce accessions which 
are not visible, and this is probable, both from 
the geological character of the country, and the 
transparency and coolness of the water. 

“he height of this lake above the sea is an ob- 
ject of geographical interest, which, in the ab- 
sence of actual survey, it may subserve the pur- 
poses of useful inquiry to estimate. From notes 
on the ascent, it cannot be short of one hundred 
and sixty feet above Cass Lake. Adding the 
estimate of 1,330 feet, submitted in 1820 as the 
elevation of that lake, the Mississippi may be 
considered to originate at an altitude of 1,490, 
say 1,500 feet above the Atlantic. 

Its length, assuming former data as the basis, 
and computing it through the Itascan, or west 
fork, may be placed at 3,160 miles, one hundred 
and eighty-two of which comprise an estimate of 
its length above Cass lake. Its general course 
in ascending above the latter point, is north of 
west, as far as Lac Travers. Then south to its 
primary forks, which is continued, following up 
the east fork to Rubbakunna Lake, and for 
some distance further. It then varies a short dis- 
tance, north and northeast, then south and south- 
east, and finally southwest, to its main source in 
Ossawa Lake. The portage thence to Itasca 
Lake is west-southwest. Both of these lakes 
appear to rise in springs, on the height of land. 
They are separated by about six miles of coun- 
try. Tuaeir latitude we had no means of accurate- 
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ly determining. From daily notes of the course 
and distances kept by Lieut. J. Allen, as indica- 
ted by a compass and watch, their position is, how- 
ever, shown to be southwest, and not, as hereto- 
fore supposed, northwest of Cass Lake. They 
are, in fact, a little south of west from Leech 
Lake, which is placed on our best maps in forty- 
seven degrees sixteen minutes. The highest 
northing obtained by the Mississippi is one of 
the great diluvial plateaus, containing the contigu- 
ous waters of Lac La Sable, Marquette and Tra- 
vers, which cannot vary more than a few min- 
utes from forty-eight degrees. These facts will 
explain the error of geographical writers, who 
supposed that the sibetial of forty-nine degrees 
would intersect the Mississippi. Its origin in 
the remote and unfrequented area of country be- 
tween Leech Lake and Red River, probably 
an entire degree of latitude south of Turtle 
Lake, which still figures on some of our maps 
as its source, throws both the forks of this 
stream out of the usual route of the fur trade, 
and furnishes perhaps the best reason why its 
actual source has remained so long enveloped in 
obscurity. The Mississippi River traverses 
more degrees of latitude than any other river in 
America, and the remark might, perhaps, be ex- 
tended to the habitable globe. The extremes of 
its changes in climate and vegetable productions 
are consequently very great. It occupies more 
than three thousand miles of the distance be- 
tween the arctic and the equator. Long as itis, 
however, it hasa tributary longer than itself 
(the Missouri.) Like the Niger, its mouth was 
discovered by expeditions down its current; but 
unlike that stream, which has so long held the 
geographical world in suspense, its sources have 
been also sought from its central parts. Its en- 
tire course is at length known ; and we may now 
appeal with full certainty to the Balize and Itas- 
ca Lake, as its most extreme points. At the 
latter it is a placid basin of transparent spring 
water. At the former it is as turbid as earth in 
suspension can make it, and carries a forest of 
floating trees on its bosom. Below the junc- 
tion of its primary forks, it expands at very un- 
equal distances into eight sheets of clear water, 
each of which has features worthy of admiration. 
Four of these, Lac Travers, Cass Lake, Winnes 
peg, and Lake Pepin, are lakes of handsome 
magnitude and striking scenery. The number 
its tributaries of the first, and the second, and 
the third class, is so large that it would furnish 
a labor of some research to determine it. The 
Missouri, the Ohio, and the Arkansas, are of 
the noblest class. 

Whoever has stood at the junction of these 
streams, as the writer has done, must have been 
impressed with an idea of magnitude and power, 
which words are incapable of conveying. The 
broadest parts of its channel lie in the central 
portions of its valley. Its depth is great in all 
its lower parts, and increases as it flows on to 


the Gulf, and its general descent and yelo¢:;, 

are such as to appear very striking character. 
ties. Noble views arrest the eye of the oj, 
server, in every part of its diversified coups, 

Originating in a heavy and extensive bed of y: 
luvial soil, superimposed upon primitive strats ;, 
soon wears its channel down to the latter, yp} 
after running over them for several hundred 
miles, plunges at length, at the Falls of St, Ap. 
thony, over the carboniferous limestone forms. 
tion, which is so prevalent and so valuable for its 
mineral desposits below that point. This jg §. 
nally succeeded by diluvial and alluvial bank: 
the latter of which are semi-annually enriched 
by fresh deposits, and exhibit a delta as broad 
and as exuberant as the Nile. Like the latter, 
it has its cataracts in the Falls of St. Anthony 
and Punkaigama, and in numerous lesser leaps 
and cascades, where its current is tossed jnto 
foam, and threatens destruction to the navigator. 
Such are the physical traits, and these are enongh 
in character, magnitude, and variety, to lead our 
contemplation irresistibly * through nature up to 
nature’s God.” 




























From the London Friend. 
LOO POOL. 
The banks of the Loo Pool, a lake in Corn. 


wall, stretch on either side to the distance of 
two miles. The lake, which in summer occu. 
pies little more than half the space that it covers 
in winter, is formed by the flow of two or three 
small streams. You first reach it from Helston, 
after a walk of half a mile, and then see before 
you, on either hand, long ranges of hills rising 
gently from the water’s edge, covered with clus- 
tering trees, or occupied by wide-corn fields and 
sloping tracts of common land. So far the 
scenery around Loo Pool resembles the scenery 
around other lakes; but as you proceed, the view 
changes in the most striking and extraordinary 
manner. Walking on aiong the winding banks 
of the pool, you taste the water, and find it soft 
and fresh ; you see ducks swimming about in it 
from the neighbouring farm-houses ; you watch 
the rising of the fine trout, for which it is cele- 
brated—every object tends to convince you that 
you are wandering by the shores of an inland 
lake; when suddenly, at a turn in the hill slope, 
you are startled by the shrill ery of the gull, and 
the fierce roar of breakers thunders on your ear ; 
you look over the light grey, placid waters of 
the lake, and behold, stretching immediately 
above and beyond them, the expanse of the deep 
blue ocean, from which they are only separated 
by a mere strip of smooth white sand. 

You hurry on, and reach this bar of sand 
which parts the great English Channel and the 
little Loo Pool ; a child might run across it 10 
a minute! You stand in the centre; on 
side, close at hand, water is dancing beneath the 
breeze in glassy, tiny ripples; on the other, 
equally close, water rolls in mighty waves, p"* 
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cipitated on the ground in dashing, hissing, 
writhing floods of the whitest foam; here chil- 
dren are floating mimic boats on a mimic sea, 
there the stately ships of England are sailing 
over the great deep—both scenes visible at one 
view. Rocky cliffs and arid sands appear in 
close combination with rounded fertile hills and 
long grassy slopes, salt spray leaping over the 
first, spring-water lying calm beneath the last ! 
No fairy vision of nature that ever was imagined 
js more fantastic or more lovely than this glori- 
ous reality, which brings all the most widely 
contrasted characteristics of a sea-view and an 
inland view into the closest contact, and presents 
them in one harmonious picture to the eye. 

The ridge of land between Loo Pool and the 
sea, which, by impeding the flow of the inland 
streams, spreads them in the form of a lake over 
the valley ground between two hills, is formed by 
the action of storms from the south-west. 

In the winter time the lake is the cause and 
the scene of an extraordinary ceremony. The 
heavy incessant rains which then fall (ice is 
almost unknown in the moist climate of Corn- 
wall) increase day by day the waters of the pool, 
until they encroach over the low flat valley be- 
tween Helston and the sea. Then the smooth 
paths of turf, the little streams that run by their 
side, so pleasant to look at in the summer time, 
are hidden by the great overflow. Mill wheels 
are stopped ; cottages built on the declivities of 
the hills are threatened with inundation. Out 
on the bar, at high tide, but two or three feet of 
sand appear between the stormy sea on one hand 
and the stagnant, swollen lake on the other. If 
loo Pool were measured now, it would be found 
to extend to a circumference of seven miles. 

When the flooding of the lake has reached its 
climax, the millers, who are the principal suf- 
ferers by the overflow, prepare to cut a passage 
through the bar for the superabundant waters of 
the pool. Before they can do this, however, 
they must conform to a curious old custom, which 
has been practised for centuries, and is retained 
down to the present day. Procuring two stout 
leathern purses, they tie up three halfpence in 
each, and then set off with them, in a body, to 
the lord of the manor. Presenting him with 
their purses, they state their case, with all due 
formality, and request permission to cut their 
trench through the sand. In consideration of 
the three penny recognition of his rights, the 
lord of the manor graciously accedes to the peti- 
tion; and the millers, armed with their spades 
and shovels, start for the bar. Their projected 


labour is not great; a mere ditch suffices to 
establish the desired communication, and the 


water does the rest for itself. On one occasion, 
so high was the tide on one side, and so full the 
lake on the other, that a man actually scraped 
away sand enough with his stick to give vent to 
~ the waters of the pool. Thus, after no very hard 
Work, the millers achieve their object ; and the 
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spectators watching on the hill then behold a 
striking and tremendous scene. 

Tearing away the sands on either side, floods 
of fresh water rush out furiously against floods 
of salt water leaping in, upheaved into mighty 
waves by the winter gale. A foaming, roaring 
battle between two opposing forces of the same 
element takes place. The noise is terrific ; it is 
heard like thunder, at great distances off. At 
last, the heavy, smooth, continuous flow of the 
fresh water prevails even over the power of the 
ocean. Farther and farther out, rushing through 
a wider and wider channel every minute, pour 
the great floods from the land, until the salt 
water is stained with an ochre colour, over a sur- 
face of twenty miles. But their force is soon 
spent; soon the lake sinks lower and lower 
away from the slope of the hills. Then, with 
the high tide, the sea reappears triumphantly, 
dashing and leaping, in clouds of spray, through 
the channel in the sand, making the waters of 
the pool brackish—now, threatening to swell 
them anew to overflowing—and now, at the ebb, 
leaving them to empty themselves again, in the 
manner of a great tidal river ; until a storm from 
the south-west comes on; and then fresh masses 
of sand and shingle are forced up—the channel 
is refilled, the bar is reconstructed as if by a 
miracle. Again the scene, changed but for a 
short season, resumes its old features; again 
there is a sea on one side, and a lake on the 
other. But now the pool occupies only its ordi- 
nary limits; now the mill-wheels turn busily 
once more, and the smooth paths and gliding 
streams reappear in their former beauty, until 
the next winter rains shall come round, and the 
next winter floods shall submerge them again. 

At the time when I visited the lake, its waters 
were unusually low. Here they ran, calm and 
shallow, into little glassy, flowery creeks, that 
looked like fairies’ bathing-places. There out in 
the middle, they hardly afforded depth enough 
for a duck to swim in. Near to the bar, how- 
ever, they spread forth wider and deeper ; finely 
contrasted, in the dun colour and perfect repose, 
with the brilliantly white foaming breakers on 
the other side. ‘I'he surf forbade all hope of 
swimming; but standing where the spent waves 
ran up the deepest, and where the spray flew 
highest before the wind, I could take a natural 
shower beth from the sea in one direction ; 
and the next moment, turning round on the other, 
could wash the sand off my feet luxuriously, in 
the soft fresh waters of Loo Pool.—Rambles be- 
yond Railways, by W. Wilkie Collins. 





MEETINGS OF FRIENDS IN ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND. 

We present to our readers the following analy- 
sis of the attendance at our meetings for worship 
in Great Britain, on First day, 30th of Third 
Month, 1851, compiled from a return made in 
accordance with the instructions issued by govern- 
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ment. It shows the aggregate attendance in, Sussex and Surrey—Ten meetings; mornin, 
each Quarterly Meeting, and the number of dis- | 231; afternoon, 205. No afternoon meeting , 
tinct meetings comprised. two places. 

Beds and Herts, comprising eight meetings,| Warwick, Leicester and Rutland—Fheyey 
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Berks and Oxon—Fourteen meetings ; morn- 
ing, 389; afternoon, 164. There being six 
places where no afternoon meeting was held. 

Bristol and Somerset—Fourteen meetings ; 
morning, 893; afternoon, 262. Ten places 
without afternoon meetings. 

Bucks and Northampton Fourteen meetings; 
morning, 245; afternoon, 533. Seven places 
without afternoon meetings. The excess in the 
aggregate of afternoon meetings arises in North- 
ampton, where a public meeting was probably 
held on that day 

Cheshire and Staffordshire—Ten meetings ; 
morning, 201; afternoon, 86. Four places 
without afternoon meetings. 

Cornwall—Nine meetings; morning, 269; 
afternoon, 184. Two places without afternoon 
meetings. 

Cumberland and Northumberland—Twenty- 
one meetings; morning, 453; afternoon, 337. 
Eleven places without afternoon meetings. 

Derby and Notts—Ten meetings; morning, 
250; afternoon, 121. Five places without after- 
noon meetings. 

Devonshire—Kight meetings; morning, 198 ; 
afternoon, 122. One place without an afternoon 
meeting. 

Dorset and Hants—Fleven meetings; morn- 
ing, 200; afternoon, 125. No afternoon meet- 
ing in one place. 

Durham — Seventeen meetings; morning, 
1005; afternoon, 686. No afternoon meetings 
in two places. 

Essex—Fifteen meetings; morning, 523; 
afternoon, 291. No afternoon meeting in four 
places. 

Gloucester and Wilts— Eleven meetings; 
morning, 226; afternoon; 78. No afternoon 
meeting in six places. 

Hereford, Worcester and Wales—Sixteen 
meetings; morning, 295; afternoon, 163. No 
afternoon meeting in six places. 

Kent—Kight meetings, morning, 150; after- 
noon, 101. No afternoon meeting in one place. , 

Lancashire—Twenty-eight meetings; morn- 
ing, 1699 ; afternoon, 735. No afternoon meet- 
ing in eleven places. 

Lincolnshire—Five meetings; morning, 93 ; 
afternoon, 20. No afternoon meeting in three 
places. 

London and Middlesex—Nineteen meetings ; 
morning, 1751; afternoon, 891. No afternoon 
meeting in two places. 

Norfolk, Cambridge and Hunts—Twenty-one 
meetings; morning 281; afternoon, 102. No 
afternoon meeting in thirteen places. 

Suffolk—Seven meetings; morning, 632, 
afternoon, 166. 


meetings; morning, 481; afternoon, 240, \, 
afternoon meeting in five places. ' 

Westmoreland—Thirteen meetings ; morning, 
241, afternoon, 51. No afternoon meeting jy 
eleven places. 

Yorkshire—Forty meetings ; morning, 25)))- 
afternoon, 1450. No afternoon meeting in {j. 
teen places. 

Scotland—Four meetings; morning, 116. 
afternoon, 95. No afternoon meeting at Kip. 
muck. 

Total—Morning meetings, 343; attendance, 
13,361; afternoon meetings, 216; attendance, 
7,453. 

The numbers in attendance at the larger 
meetings in the morning are as under :— 





Bristol, . . 455, Chelmsford, . 153 
Manchester, . 453) Sheffield, 136 
Ackworth, 879| Sunderland, ‘ 136 
Leeds, . . . 863! Brighton, 135 
Liverpool, . . 289/Sidceot, . 122 
York, . . . + 278)Sibford, . 112 
Birmingham,. . 272) Hull, 111 
Stoke Henini, 231| Ipswich, . ill 
Croydon, . . 230| Westminster, 105 
Newcastle, 207)| Lancaster, ~ 105 
Devonshire House, 202) Hitchin, . 105 
Darlington, 185) Kendal, 103 
Rawden, ‘ 180) Peel, . lvl 
Peckham, 177, Carlisle, 4 
Bradford, 167) Plaistow, . v4 
Tottenham, . 156; Norwich, . 5 
Preston, 153' 
London Friend. 





From the North American and United States Gazette. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER 
For Seventh Month, (July,) 1851. 

Not much rain has fallen in this vicinity dur- 
ing the month, and though the weather has beea 
favourable for maturing and getting in the grain 
crops, grass has suffered from drought; Indian 
corn, also, now requires more rain, especially 
where the ground has not been kept in good or- 
der by a free use of the cultivator. 

The mercury was six times at or above 90 deg., 
and the mean temperature of the month was 
77.93, which is about one degree only coolet 
than the same month last year, and nearly three 
degrees above the mean average heat of the 
month for the last 62 years. 

The range of the thermometer was between (, 
on the mornings of the 6th and 31st, and 92 08 
the afternoons of the 10th and 18th, or 28 de 
grees; an extreme variation of temperature for 
the whole month scarcely greater than the meat 
daily variation for the same month at Chiswick, 
near London. j 

Several showers, attended with thunder a0 
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lightning, occurred on the afternoon and evening sale. The pernicious effects of such fruit upon 
of the 19th, but without marked severity. At the stomach should not be questioned, even by 
the same time a thunder storm, accompanied in| those who have not chanced to witness it for 
several places with a high wind and.hail, seems | themselves. The pine apple, also, as met with 
to have extended from Boston to Washington city, | in our markets, has often passed through the 
and from the Atlantic to the base of the Alieghe- | acetic fermentation ; and from this cause, proba- 
ny mountains, dameging» in some localities, the | bly, (rather than from any inherent unwhole- 
standing crops. Seve other showers, mostly | someness of the fruit when taken from the stem 
attended with electric phenomena, occurred dur- | fully ripe, and eaten on the spot,) are pernicious 
ing the month, serving to cool and purify the | effects so often experienced by those who par- 
sir, and, for the time, to refresh the earth. The | take of it. 
whole fall of rain for the month, as measured at} Who that has had any experience in the cul- 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 2} inches only. | tivation of the earth, whether of the “ paternal 
Cholera has abated in the citics on our West-| acres,” or his own, does not know that peaches, 
ern rivers; and the health of Philadelphia, | apples and pears, when ripe, mostly fall from 
judging from the weekly bills of mortality, con-| the tree in the night ?—their maturity being so 
tinues to be about as favourable as last year. | perfect that the added weight of the dew above 
Yet diseases of the digestive organs are still | is sufficient to bring them to the ground. And 
revalent, and each week gives a long catalogue | who, when the supply of the night was insufli- 
of deaths from this cause, calling for continued | cient for the consumption of the ensuing day, has 
caution against improper indulgence of the appe-| not tapped gently, very gently, the trunk of a 
tite, and especially of children, with unripe fruit. | favourite tree, and seen the fruit fall by dozens, 
A large proportion of the summer fruit brought | not like a pebble, but with a pat, and sometimes 
toour market is gathered prematurely, and is| with a “squash,’’ from very ripeness? Who 
quite unfit to be eaten without first being cook- | has not visited the water melon pateh,and, guid- 
ed, as the apple, pear, blackberr,y &c. True, | ed by the dead tendril next the stem, gathered 
some of these will, on being kept some time, as-| unerringly, the ripe and frosty melon? or the 
sume the color and something of the smell of| musk-melon bed, and daintily chosen those only 
ripe fruit, as the muskmelon, apple and peach ;| which nature had partially severed by a deep 
but in this state they abound in deleterious (ox- | fissure between the stem and the fruit. If there 
alic and malic) acids, or are insipid and utterly | be any who have not experienced this, we could 
lack the wholesome, luscious, saccharine and | well pity them, for they know little of the excel- 
nutritive qualities which would have been de-| lence of fruit that the hand of avarice has not 
veloped had they been left to mature upon the | prematurely plucked. 
parent stem. Doubtless fruit so matured would illy bear 
This is the more to be regretted, as, when ma-| transportation long distance by land, and must 
ture, fruit constitutes a most wholesome part of} soon find a market, also, or the cultivator suffer 
our diet; especially in summer, when it is| loss from decay; we should not, therefore, ex- 
most abundantly supplied, and when it doubtless | pect from the pomologist the nice regard to ma- 
is, and was, designed to be a prophylactic from | turity, in the time of harvest, that has been in- 
the evils incident to our bodies, from exposure | dicated ; but we should expect and require that 
to long continued heat. he who offers fruit for a price, should have strict 
Some of the more delicious and short-lived | regard to its wholesome condition, nor be per- 
fruits, are spoiled also in another way, viz: by | mitted, as now, seriously to prejudice the public 
fermentation, when kept a little too long in hot | health by its imperfections. P. 8. 
weather. The peach, just now coming intoseason,|  Philada., 8th month 1st, 1851. 
is peculiarly liable to this; and the ripest and best 
= subject to it. The peach — is most From the London Times, May 1. 
melting and rich in su matter to-day, will 
often ve gone throu Scie. winens funenattien ain itikadeaiat te 
to-morrow ; and though still excellent, and prob-| The public will, I feel sure, be deeply interest- 
ably healthful, a large portion of the sugar has|ed in an experiment on a gigantic scale which 
converted into wine, as is quite apparent to| has just been brought to a satisfactory conelu- 
the smell and taste. Indeed, a fine peach eaten | sion under the superintendence of Mr. Goldswor- 
in this state produces a very sensible glow of |thy Gurney. ‘The object of the experiment was 
Wine in the unsophisticated stomach. ut the | to extinguish a fire in the South Sauchie collie- 
step is short between the vinous and acetous fer- | ry, near Alloa, about seven miles from Stirling, 
mentation ; a few hours, in a hot day, especially | which has raged for about thirty years over an 
when the fruit is exposed to the sun, suffice to | arca of twenty-six acres, in the waste of the nine- 
convert the wine into vinegar. In this state, | foot seam of coal. 
though considerably softened, and so sour as,| It is supposed to have been sei fire to by 
when eaten, to set the teeth on edge, it retains | some persons who had been distilling illicit whis- 
all its external beauty, and meets with ready'key in it. Shortly after its discovery it rapid- 
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ly extended itself, and threatened the destruction 
of the entire coal-field. A sum of £16,000 was 
laid out in surrounding the fire with a puddle- 
wall, to prevent its extending to other workings. 
The wall took five vears in building, the work- 
men being frequently driven back, and obliged 
to rccommence at a greater distance from the 
fire. It was, however, finally completed nine- 
teen years ago. In the building of this wall the 
lives of nine men and three women were unfor- 
tunately lost at various times by the roof falling 
down and cutting off their retreat, and the fire 
overwhelming them before they could be exeava- 
ted. One unfortunate girl was enclosed in this 
manner and not burnt, but roasted to death, so 
that, to use the expression of those who found 
her, when they took hold of her arm to lift her 
it came off like the wing of a roasted fowl. The 
fire having taken place near the crop of the coal, 
it was surrounded by running the wall from the 
crop in a form resembling nearly a semicircle to- 
ward the dip, and then round again towards the 
crop, so that the line of the crop formed the dia- 
meter of the circle. 

Still, however, the wall required constant at- 
tention; as, if the fire once passed it, it would 
be a matter of great difficulty and expense again 
to surround it. In consequence it has cost the 
owner of the property, (the Earl of Mansfield,) 
about £200 a year in keeping it up, and in the 
payment of overlookers, there being always a 
danger of the fire getting, by some accident, 
such as a fall of the roof, beyond the wall into 
the lower wastes, and burning the extensive coal 
field below. Various reports have from time to 
time been made by men of great authority in the 
coal trade, all of which have agreed in the utter 
impossibility of extinguishing this fire. It will, 
nevertheless, readily occur, that if the fire was 
thus, as it were, corked and bottled up to itself, 
it ought to have gone out from want of air. 
This, Rodebier; was not the case, for no part of 
the fire mine being deeper than twenty fathoms, 
and some of it running at no great distance be- 
low the surface, it obtained a sufficient supply of 
air, as well as through the leakages in the puddle 
wall, to maintain a smouldering, sulky, and vol- 
canic-like existence—sometimes more active, and 
sometimes less so, which could be traced by occar 
sional falls of the surface, the last of which oc- 
curred about five months ago, laying bare the 
burning waste and discharging smoke and steam. 
There are about twenty-one old shafts into 
this fire mine, most of them partially filled. 
Some of them were sunk for the purpose of giv- 
ing air to the workmen when building the pud- 
dle-wall, and some are old working shafts. 
There is also a drift running in a slanting direc- 
tion from the crop, which was a clear passage for 
about sixty yards, and was then partially stop- 
ped by falls of the roof, but through which there 
was sufficient opening for air to pass into the 
mine. This drift served for anupcast. Near to 
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the wall was a shaft, at the opposite side of 4), 
burning waste, which, in this experiment, served 
as a downcast into the waste. 

Lord Mansfield’s attention was called by ¢}, 
members of the committee of the House of 
Lords, who satin 1848 to consider the bey 
means of preventing accidents in coal-mines, ,, 
the evidence then before them of the fact of , 
burning coal-mine at the Astley Collieries, Lap. 
castershire, having been extinguished by th, 
singular process of pouring in choke-damp, suy. 
gested and carried out by Mr. Gurney, a repo 
of which, in a letter dated the 30th of April, 
1849, appeared in The Times of the day—a fy¢; 
so difficult to believe, and apparently impossible, 
that it was not generally credited, except by men 
of science. Lord Mansfield communicated with 
Mr. Gurney, who inspected the fire mine imme. 
diately after the rising of the committee of the 
lords, accompanied by Mr. Mather, the honor. 
ary secretary of the South Shields commission, 
Mr. Darlington, the proprietor of the Astley 
Colliery, and Mr. Jamieson, sheriff clerk of 
Clackmannan. After this inspection, Mr. Gur. 
ney reported to Lord Mansfield that, notwith. 
standing the immense extent of the burning 
waste, he thought it possible to extinguish the 
fire; and, extraordinary as it may appear, this 
object has been effectually accomplished bya 
simple and inexpensive process. 

We are accustomed to judge of great things 
by small, and, as a popular illustration, all the 
world knows practically that putting on an ex- 
tinguisher puts outa candle; but perhaps few 
have taken the trouble to consider why it does 
so. Itis simply that the extinguisher contains 
a very small quantity of air, of which about one- 
fifth is oxygen, and the rest nitrogen. As soon 
as this oxygen is consumed, which in so small a 
quantity of uir as the extinguisher will hold is 
almost at once, nothing remains to support com- 
bustion, and the candle goes out; for the extin- 
guisher then contains only the nitrogen of the 
air and carbonic acid, the product of the com- 
bustion of the candle, which mixture of nitrogen 
and carbonic acid is chokedamp. Itis, of course, 
obvious that if the fire mine could have been 
similarly treated, it would have extinguished it 
self by the products of its own combustion, a 
in the above case of the candle, and as is often 
the case in coal-pits. The difficulty was that 
another element would come into the problem, 
which was, that supposing the mine to be placed 
under an extinguisher (almost an impossibility, 
considering its size,) and all combustion to have 
ceased, still the magazine of heat collected dur- 
ing so many years burning would continue, and 
cause the mine to reignite on the readmission of 
the air. ' 

Mr. Gurney’s method of effecting this object 
was to force a stream of chokedamp through the 
mine, by means of the high-pressure steam j¢*, 
at such a temperature as would, after putting 
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out the fire, cool down the mine below any de- 
of heat that would permit it to reignite on 
the admission of atmospheric air, and at such a 
4 as to make all the leakages of the 
waste outwards of the chokedamp, so that every 
inlet might become an outcast by means of 
which the atmosphere was perfectly excluded 
from all contact with the fire. 
(To be concluded next week.) 


Ertract from a letter from a valuable Friend 
dated Ohio, 7th month 14,1851. 


The crops of grass, wheat and oats in Ohio, 
now about to be gathered in, are abundant; and 
Ihave not seen in Ohio, at any time, a more fa- 
yourable prospect of a good crop of corn, provid- 
ing the season continues favourable. 

We have much to be thankful for, to the all 
wise giver of every good and perfect gift ; and 
much cause for humility and grateful acknow- 
ledgement to him, for the continuance of his 
unmerited favours. 

We often remember, our dear and kind friends 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, many of whom 
we might recurto by name. We have sometimes 
been ready to say, may Friends all hold together 
in the unity of the spirit ; our faith being one in 
the unchangeable Gospel of Christ Jesus. May 
we be able to see, and effectually detect, through 
the light of the Holy Spirit, every device of the 
enemy, to distract, or divide us; and being 
planted together inone likeness, we may be 
quickened together in the fruit of the spirit, in 
the mystery of that fellowship which is hidden 
from man in his carnal wisdom, but revealed to 
the living, as babes in Christ Jesus, 





LINES WRITTEN IN THE CHURCHYARD OF 
RICHMOND, YORKSHIRE.* 


“Tt is good for us to be here : if thou wilt, let ue make here 
three tabernacles: one for thee, and one for Moses, aud one for 
Elies.”"—MatTHEew Xvit. 4. 

Methinks it is good to be here ; 

If thou wilt, let us build—but for whom ? 

Nor Elias nor Moses appear ; 

But the shadows of eve, that encompass with gloom 
The abode of the dead and the place of the tomb, 


Shall we build to Ambition? Ah no! 
Affrighted, he shrinketh away ; 

For see, they would pia him below 
In a small narrow cave, and, begirt with cold clay, 
To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey, 


To Beauty? Ah no! she forgets 
The charms which she wielded before ; 
Nor knows the foul worm that he frets, 
The skin which but yesterday fools could adore, 
For the smoothness it held or the tint which it wore, 


Shall we build to the purple of Pride, 
The trappings which dizen the proud ? 

Alas! they are all laid aside, 
And here's neither dress nor adornments allowed, 
But the long winding-sheet and the fringe of the shroud. 
(Sree 


* The writer of this poem died at the age of nineteen. 
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To Riches? Alas! ‘tis in vain; 


Who hid in their turns have been hid; 


The treasures are squandered again ; 


And here in the grave are all metals forbid 
But the tinsel that shines on the dark coffin lid. 


To the pleasures which Mirth can afford, 


The revel, the laugh, and the jeer? 


Ah! here is a plentiful board! 


But the guests are all mute at their pitiful cheer ; 
And none but the worm is a reveller here. 


Shall we buildto Affection and Love ? 


Ah no! they have withered and died, 


Or fled with the spirits above. 


Friends, brothers, and sisters are laid side by side, 
Yet none have saluted, and none have replied, 


Unto Sorrow ?—the Dead cannot grieve ; 


Not a sob, not a sigh meets mine ear, 


Which Compassion itself could relieve. 


Ah, sweetly they slumber, nor love, hope, or fear ; 
Peace! peace is the watchword, the only one here, | 


Unto Death, to whom monarchs must bow? 
Ah no! for his empire is known, 

And here there are trophies enow! 
Beneath the cold dead, and around the dark stone, 
Are the signs of a sceptre that none may disown. 


The first tabernacle to Hope we will build, 
And look for the sleepers around us to rise! 
The second to Faith, which insures it fulfilled ; 
And the third to the Lamb of the great sacrifice, 
Who bequeathed us them both when He rose to the skies. 
Heassat Know tess. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evropran.—The steamships Washington and 
Niagara, arrived at New York on the 31st ult., and 
the Atlantic on the 3d inst., bringing Liverpool 
dates respectively, to the 19th and 23d ult., and still 
later by the Europa, which arrived at Halifax on the 
4th inst.; she left Liverpool on the 26th ult. 

Enevtanp.—In the British Parliament the pro- 
ceedings in the matter of Alderman Salomons, the 
Jewish member for Greenwich, have caused great 
excitement, both in the House of Commons and out 
of doors. The Alderman had twice presented him- 
self, and assumed his seat, and had as often been 
commanded to leave it—which, after duly protest- 
ing against the proceedings, he has done. The 
House entered on the discussion of the matter for 
the third time, on the 22d ult., when Lord John 
Russell moved that Mr. Salomons, not having taken 
the oath of abjuration,in the form prescribed by 
law, is not entitled to take a seat in this House. An 
amendment, was moved to the effect that Baron 
Rothschilds and Mr. Salomons, having taken the 
oaths in the manner in which the House is bound 
to administer them, they are entitled to take their 
seats in the House. The amendment was lost by a 
vote of 71 to 118. 

The Anti-Papal bill, after an attempt by Lord Mon- 
teagle to exclude Ireland from its operation, passed 
the committee in the House of Lords, on the 25th, 
and was to be read in the House on the following 
week, The majority in its favour is said to be large. 

The question respecting the admission of Salo- 
mons, the Jewish member, was still unsettled. The 
harvest in Ireland is said to be promising, and the 
report of the potato rot is contradicted. 

he steamer Eurvpa ran down a fishing vessel 
belonging to Massachusetts, on the night previous 
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to her arrival at Halifax, but the crew, except one 
individual, were saved. 

Dr Lingard, the celebrated English historian, 
died at Hornby, near Lancaster, on the 13th ult. 

The railway between Galway and Dublin, was 
finished, and cars would commence running on the 
ist inst. 

The new steamship, *‘ City of Manchester,’’ had 
arrived in the Mersey, and would sail for Philadel- 
phia on the 25th ult. She is described as one of 
the largest and finest steamerson the ocean. The 
engines are 200 horse power each, and she has ac- 
commodations for nearly 200 first and second cabin 
passengers. On the 15th, over 74,000 persons vis- 
ited the Exhibition at the Crystal Palace, 61,000 
being within the walls of the building at one time. 

By accounts from Sierra Leone, it appears that 
the colonists are turning their attention to the culti- 
vation of cotton, and that the plants now growing, 
are thriving and healthy. The native chiefs also 
are procuring seed for the purpose of planting. 

France.—Daguerre the inventor of the daguerro- 
type, died suddenly at Paris, on the 13th ult., aged 
62 years. On the [4th ult., the great debate onthe 
revision of the Constitution commenced in the 
Chamber of Deputies, the benches and galleries of 
which were densely crowded. M. Dupin, Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, read a short preliminary ad- 
dress, setting ferth the great importance of the oc- 
casion, and the necessity of observing the widest 
tolerance and the calmest moderation. On the 16th, 
M. Berryer, after an exceedingly impressive speech 
concluded by declaring himself in favour of the re- 
vision, but the revision strictly and religiously 
legal. He also emphatically declared that he was 
opposed to the prolongation of the powers of the 
President of the Republic, and to the re-election of 
Louis Napoleon. The debate was brought to a close 
on the 19th, by Odillon Barrot, who occupied the 
whole day in a speech in favour of the measure. 
The vote being taken, there appeared for the revi- 
sion 446; against it278. The three-fourths requir- 
ed by the Constitution not being obtained, the mo- 
tion was lost, and cannot be renewed for three 
months. 


[raLy.—It is stated that the Pope does not intend 
to return to his Capital from Castel Gandolfo, where 
he had gone at the last accounts, unless he shall 
have some better guarantee against revolution, 
than the presence of a French army. 

Germany.—On the 11th ult. the Ministerial crisis 
in Denmark still continued. Several persons who 
have arrived at Hamburg, from London, have been 
arrested at the request ofthe Austrian and Prussian 
Governments. Domiciliary visits too, have been 
made by the Hamburg police, who have examined 
papers and letters of suspected persons, and have 
arrested the owners of the houses, although nothing 
confirmatory of their suspicions have been disco- 
vered. [tis, however, said that the King of Hano- 
ver has refused to countenance these proceedings, 
and that he has finally resisted the overtures of fo- 
reign powers, who promised him a poner of 
prosecutions against persons suspected of political 
offences. 

Prussta.—The Gazette, of Prussia, states that the 
Governments of France and England have sent in 
a protest to the Germanic Diet, against the entry of 
Austria with all her States into the Confederation, 
and against the maintenance of the province of 
Prussia and of Posen, which have formed part of it 
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since 1848. The Prussian Government, which ha. 
previously manifested an intention to with 
these States from the Confederation, has agreed y:; 
the Austrian Government to declare to the aboy. 
Cabinets, that the settlement of these two questios, 
18 purely an internal affair, and that therefore. a 
foreign intervention, with respect to it, will be t). 
erated. 


Inp1a.—Accounts from Singapore, have been r. 
ceived to 6th month Ist. The cholera is estimare, 
to have swept away nearly 1000 persons, Malays 
Chinese, and natives of India. The disease };,\ 
subsided at Singapore, but was making the mow 
dreadful ravages onthe Malayan peninsula. [t ha, 
likewise broken out in Siam and Cochin China. 


Cu1na.—The accounts from Canton to 5th mont) 
24th, with reference to the disturbances in the neigh. 
bourhood, report that they continue very serious, q|! 
the efforts of the Government hitherto having failed 
to put themdown. More than one half the entire 
Province of Kivang-si is in possession of the bay. 
ditti, and their Chief, Tunteh, together with the 
principal towns, and the command of the navigation 
of the Pearl river. The Government of Pekin has 
appointed three high functionaries to visit the Pro. 
vince, in order that it may become informed of the 
actual state of affairs. 


Granp Canary.—The cholera broke out with 
great violence at Grand Canary, on the 8th ult, The 
alarm soon became so great that the inhabitants fled 
in all directions. The roads were soon covered with 
the dead and dying, while many of those who es- 
caped to the neighbouring towns and _ villages, 
f 1 victims to the pestilence. On the Iéta 
ult., there appeared to be a diminution of the rava- 
ges of the disease, and some of the persons attacke! 
showed symptomsof improvement. In consequence, 
there appeared to be some approach to a restoration 
of tranquillity. It is stated that abont 1000 persons 
had fallen victims to the disease. 


Domestic.—Great Counci, witH THE Prarie 
Inprans.—The St. Louis Republican of the 25th 
says: 

The United States Government has authorized 
Col. D. D. Mitchell, Superintendent of the Indian 
Affairs at this place, to hold a treaty with a large 
number of Indians occupying the Indian Territory 
and New Mexico, at Fort Laramie, during the mont! 
of September. The Indian tribes invited to attend 
this Council are those lying along the base of the 
Rocky Mountains, on the south side of the Missoun, 
as far south as the boundary of Texas, including 
many of the tribes embraced in the jurisdiction 0! 
the United States by the acquisition of New Mex- 
ico. With these Indians the United States have, as 
yet, no subsisting treaties; at least none such as 
place them entirely and sufficiently under the con- 
trol of the government. The extension of our pep- 
ulation, the establishment of the Territories of New 
Mexico, Utahand Oregon, and the necessary inter 
communication between the Territories and the 
States, render it indispensable that a more intelligent 
and reliable relation should exist between the go 
vernment and the Indians. It is also hoped that, dy 
means of this Couneil of all the tribes, and mutual 
treaties, an end may be put to the constantly recur 
ring hostilities between the Indians themselves, 20 
greater security afforded to emigrants, travellers, 
the mails, &c. &c., across the plains and in the 
mountains. 








